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Mr. MacNarr: The recent announcements of the fall of Com- 
munist-held Kalgan in Inner Mongolia and that of Antung 
in southern Manchuria, in the course of the long-drawn-out civil 
war in China between the Kuomintang and the Communists, 

_ taken in conjunction with the breaking of the numerous truces 

- between the contestants, has led to rumors that General George 

- Marshall is about to withdraw from his apparently ill-fated and 

_ most certainly tragic mission to China. 

__ Inyour recently published book, White, you say that America 
is now facing a crisis in China. What do you mean by that state- 

_ ment? How do you defend such a thesis? 


Mr. Wuirte: I do not think that such a thesis needs any de- 
_fense at all. We are facing, right now, one of the most perilous 
/ moments in American history in the Far East. There is a massive 
| offensive on the continent of Asia involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of men which is approaching its historic climax. For a 
_year, we have been preaching peace in China. Our policy has 
been to settle the differences between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists; and for the full course of the year, at the same time, 
we have been supplying one side of that massive offensive with 
arms, supplies, and materials. It és a crisis. 


Mr. MacNarr: Would you not also call it more than a crisis? 
Would you not call it intervention by the United States in 
China? 


Mr. Lattimore: It is intervention. The trouble is that we 
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have been intervening on a scale which has made the trouble in 
China much worse; but we have not been intervening on a scale 
which would settle the civil war. 


Mr. Wuite: I agree with you, Lattimore. I do not think that 
anybody in America realizes how directly this entire offensive of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s rests upon our power. Those cruisers shelling 
the Communists outside of Chefoo are the cruisers which we 
gave them; and the cruisers’ crews we trained for them. Every 
truck movement to the front is powered by American gasoline; 
and every truck was given to them by America. The whole thing 
rests now upon American supplies and American strategic think- 


ing. 


Mr. Lattimore: And is it not true that the cruisers certainly, 
and a large part of the trucks and other equipment, were given 
after the end of the war with Japan? 


Mr. Wuite: It certainly is! 


Mr. MacNarr: How can you justify a special representative 
from the President of the United States intervening, or rather 
presuming to act on behalf of both the parties at war in this 
civil war in China, at the same time that the United States is 
pretending to be neutral? Should we not come out one way or the 
other—either withdraw Marshall or else indicate exactly where 
we stand, that we are no longer pretending to be on both sides, 
whereas apparently and even evidently we are not on both 
sides? 


Mr. Wuite: I believe that we should get out. I believe that 
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we should think this thing through for once; that the time has 
come to change our policy drastically in the Far East. As a 
starting point, I would suggest withdrawing Marshall. We have 
taken a very great and noble statesman of America and exposed 
him to public contempt and public bitterness. We have made a 
public cheat out of him; and we should not have done that. We 
should withdraw Marshall. 

We should cut off supplies from the faction which we are aid- 
ing in the Chinese civil war and revert to the old American policy 

_of respect for China’s territorial and sovereign integrity. 


Mr. MacNair: I doubt the possibility of the United States’ 
withdrawing in the manner, or at least to the extent, which you 
advocate. 
In the first place, White, you must remember that Marshall 
has been sent there as the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent in order to carry out a policy which has been enunciated 
_ time and again. For us to. withdraw Marshall would be to indi- 
cate that we were assuming a basic change of policy. Lattimore, 
do you think that that is feasible and possible in an American 
election year? 


Mr. Larrimore: I do not think that we can withdraw 
Marshall, and I do not think that we should. If we were to with- 
draw him, it would be a public confession of failure. We are 
going to have to admit that our policy in China has been a fail- 
ure, but, before withdrawing Marshall, we should know what we 


are going to do next. 

The first thing to face, I think, is that the degree of inter- 
vention in China thus far has not resulted in defeat of the Com- 
munists. These recent losses of cities about which we have been 
hearing, Kalgan and Antung, do not mean that the Com- 
munists are defeated. They are still very strong. They are 
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stronger than they were when they fought Japan. They did not 
have Kalgan and Antung when they fought Japan. 

Moreover, the Kuomintang army, on which we have spent so 
much American money and American equipment, is not nearly 
so good as the Japanese army which was fighting against the 
Communists. Therefore, we are trying to intervene on the side 
of a party in China which is trying to conquer its own people and 
which has not got what it takes, even if we give them plenty. 


Mr. Wuite: I am not accusing Marshall of personal failure, 
I think that George Marshall has done a magnificent job, per- 
sonally, but he has been sent out to apply a totally impossible 
and impractical policy. It just will not work. One cannot act as a 
judge and then give guns to one party in a dispute. 

We have not thought through our China policy. It springs not 
from thought; it springs from a basic unreasoning emotion in 
American life, from an almost morbid fear of the Soviet Union 
and a completely unreasoning hatred and terror of communism. 
The real thing which we are trying to do in China is to build up a 
front against communism in Russia, which may be a mythical 
threat. We are using to do that a completely useless, corrupt, old, 
and fatal instrument—the party of Chiang Kai-shek. It will not 
work. 


Mr. Lattimore: I must say, White, that when I read your 
new book, Thunder Out of China, a day or two ago, the main 
impact which it made on me was that the practical question of 
politics was not whether the Kuomintang idea is better than the 
Chinese Communist idea but that we are trying to use a totally 
inadequate instrument. 

When we come to the question of a revised American policy, 
one of the most practical questions to consider is that Americans 
very largely feel uneasy about the idea of our getting out of 
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China because they are afraid that the Russians will come in. 
They are afraid of a vacuum in China, and they are afraid that 
the Chinese Communists do not represent an honest Chinese 
party but that the Chinese Communists are the instrument of 
Russian policy. Therefore, what we have to deal with is the 
question of Russian instrument versus American instrument. 


Mr. Wuirte: That is, as you just said, Lattimore, the sixty- 
four-ruble question. 
_ Having been there during almost the entire length of the war, 
I would say categorically that up until V-J Day the Chinese 
- Communists were not the instrument of Russia. I do not believe 
that they are at the present moment the instrument of Russia. 


_ It is true, and every historian will tell you, that way back in 1922 


_ and 1923 the Chinese revolutionary movement was sponsored 
by the Russians; but by 1936 or 1937 it had become a completely 
_ independent, honest, revolutionary movement. 

What we are doing now, I think, is one of the great historic 
tragedies. We are forcing the Chinese Communists into the 
hands of Russia. There was a whole period during this war when 
| the Chinese Communists did their best to make friends with us. 
We flouted them and flouted them and gave them no oppor- 
_ tunity to be friends with America. Now, I believe, they may 
| (and sensibly from their point of view) try to make whatever 
concessions they can to Russia to get Russian aid against the 
Kuomintang, which we are supporting. 


Mr. MacNarr: I have a feeling, gentlemen, that we could 
spend the rest of the afternoon, and probably several days fol- 
lowing, discussing this much mooted question as to whether the 
Chinese Communists are more Chinese than they are Com- 
munists, or more Communists than they are Chinese. I think, 
also, that there is no use of our arguing over the possibility of the 
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United States’ withdrawing from China—that is, in the sense of 
at once recalling General Marshall and recalling the Marines. 

It seems to me, therefore, that what we should consider is the 
possibility of the United States’ taking action and developing 
a policy that will meet either contingency—first, that the Chi- 
nese Communists are or may be dominated by Russia, or, sec- 
ond, that they are not dominated by Russia. 

I am not arguing that we should try to develop a new policy, 
because the basic American policy, I believe, is reasonably 
sound—as sound as any that can be evolved at this time by the 
United States or any other country. Can we do something which 
will help to solve the problem on behalf of the Chinese people? 
What do you think? Is that a pipe dream, or is that practical? 


Mr. Larrimore: I do not think that it is a pipe dream, and I 
think that we can get a practical policy. 


Mr. MacNairr: Let me bring it down to earth. I am a bit 
vague, perhaps. To bring it down to earth, suppose that Presi- 
dent Truman were to call you in this afternoon and say to you, 
“Lattimore, you are well acquainted with this issue in the Far 
East, and you know as well as I know, and I know as well as 
you know, that the present policy in China, in its implementa- 
tion at least, is a total failure. All right, Lattimore, tell me what 
to do.” 

How would you answer that? 


Mr. Lattimore: If you start with the admission that our 
policy is a bad failure, then you have taken the first step toward 
facing reality. 

One reason that we have entered on this policy which is a 
failure is, as White has pointed out, that we are not dealing with 
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the China situation on the merits of the China situation—we are 
dealing with the Russian bogey. 


Mr. MacNair: Yes, and we are dealing with it on the merits 
of what we believe to be American interests in China as well. 
Is that not true? 


Mr. Waite: Yes, and we have a completely false concept of 
American interests in China. As Lattimore says, we ought to 
dismiss the Russian bogey in the Far East. 


Mr. MacNair: I agree with you on that. 


Mr. Wuire: In case there is a war between Russia and 
_ America, which I hope never happens and which I believe is com- 
' pletely unnecessary, China is useless to us as a military base. It 
has no military utility whatsoever. It is sealed off from Russia 
_ by vast deserts and mountains and can be only a drain upon our 
resources. 


Mr. MacNair: Furthermore, it is extremely doubtful 
whether Russia is strong enough, after the war that it has 
' recently gone through.... 


Mr. Wuirte: Correct. 


| Mr. MacNarr:.... to enter upon a war with the United 
States, or perhaps even with China. 


Mr. Wuite: MacNair, if I were asked that question by 
_ Truman (I would be stunned and shocked if I were), I would say 
that the thing which we have to keep in mind is not Russia but 
the Chinese people and the American people directly. What we 
have to do first of all, I believe, is reestablish, with the widest 
possible press, the moral integrity of the American position in 
the Far East. I know that that sounds like a big order. There is a 
revolution in progress all through Asia, and it is boiling most in 
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China right now. There are millions of people who want just a 
few very simple things—rights which we have had for a long 
time and which the governments in China, over a period of 
years, have denied. 


Mr. MacNarr: Can you be a bit more precise? You say 
“things” that the American people would advocate and have 
been advocating a long while, “things” of which we approve. 
For example, what things? 


Mr. Wuite: Schools for their children; low taxes; low rents. 
I do not believe that it is right or honest or correct for a peasant 
to pay 80 per cent of the grain which he raises on his land to his 
landlord. I do not believe that it is right that conscription of 
soldiers should be so covered with filth and extortion and actual 
bribery as it is. I do not believe that men should be arrested by 
secret police and thrown into terror camps. 

I believe that the Chinese people want basically the decencies 
which the Americans have—a full belly; jobs; the right to till 
their soil and have a decent share of the produce of the land for 
themselves. 


Mr. MacNarr: And are you implying that in some way or 
other the Kuomintang government is not encouraging this on 
the part of the Communists? 


Mr. Wuite: I do not quite understand your question. 


Mr. MacNarr: It seems to me that the development of your 
argument is that what the Communists are trying to do is what 
the Kuomintang is trying to keep them from doing. Therefore, 
you are implying that the present-day government, which is rec- 
ognized by the United States, is one which is keeping the Com- 
munists from developing schools and developing their livelihood, 
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which is one of Sun Yat-sen’s principles. Is that what you are 
driving at? 


Mr. Wuirte: Not precisely, MacNair. I do not want to say 
that Communists anywhere in the world have a monopoly over 
the decent things and the decent ideas in life. There are thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of other Chinese—minor parties, liberal 
parties, small parties—who want precisely the same things. The 
only trouble is that the Communists have an army and can fight 
for those things. 

I believe that Chiang’s government has stood in the way of 

_ progress in China for ten or fifteen years. I think that American 
_ policy should be to see to it that some government in China 
_ gives the people of China the things which they want and to see 


_ to it that a peaceful, progressive democracy is established. 

If we continue to support this wicked and ancient regime 
_ which we are supporting now, all the liberals, all the democrats— 
all people who want progress—will be forced into the Com- 
_ munist camp. We will then find what we fear most—the entire 
revolutionary movement in Asia a monopoly of the Communists 
and a monopoly which hates us. 
| Therefore, I would say to President Truman, ‘‘Let us estab- 
lish our position; let us withdraw now our Marines, our troops, 


at 


' our supplies. Let us respect completely the rights of both parties 
to fight for what they want in China. Let us announce that the 

only kind of government in China we would consider our friend 
will be a government which gives the people progress and reform 
and which preserves democratic rights. When and if such a gov- 
ernment is established, we shall have full friendly relations; 
until that time, we shall have only the most routine and formal 


diplomatic relations.” 


Mr. Larrimore: I do not think that we can do things as 
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sweepingly as you suggest. I remember what MacNair said just 
now about this being an election year. I think that we have to 
think in terms of a series of steps; and step No. 1 is to handle this 
question of the Russians’ coming in if we get out. The fact of 
the matter is that there is a big actual American intervention in 
China; there is no Russian intervention. We are keeping up a 
real intervention in order to try to stop an intervention which 
might happen, but nobody can prove that it would happen. 

All right, what can we do? I think that we could announce a 
program of action; attach it to a calendar—have fixed time 
dates when we are going to withdraw the remainder of our 
Marines by stages; when we are going to cut down on the help to 
the Kuomintang by stages; when nothing more will be done 
until the Chinese themselves begin to agree. That will enable us 
to test this whole question of whether a vacuum will be created. 


Mr. MacNarr: May I ask a question, Lattimore? Your idea 
of a program is excellent, but I would like to know whether you 
are suggesting that your proposed program should be carried 
out, well, so to speak, secretly, or should it be carried out pub- 
licly ? Should, let us say, Ambassador Stuart or General Marshall 
be instructed from Washington that they are to have a private 
confab with the Generalissimo and say, “If you don’t do thus 
and such by such and such dates, then the United States will 
take such and such steps.” Or are you advocating that the 
State Department, let us say, should issue a manifesto and an- 
nounce to the world, as well as to China, that the United States 
is not altogether pleased with the situation and, therefore, that 
it will enter upon definite steps to be taken by certain dates? 
Which of those are you advocating? 


Mr. Larrimore: I would go as far as to say that we should 
make a public declaration of our intentions and a public admis- 
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sion that our policy has been a failure and that we must con- 
sider a new departure and a new policy. I do not think that 
you or I or anybody outside the government can say whether it 
should be announced by the State Department, or announced by 
Leighton Stuart, or announced by somebody else; nor can anyone 
outside the government outline the work in detail. 


Mr. MacNarr: No. You can give us a general idea as to 
whether it should be done secretly or whether it should be done 
openly. 


Mr. Lattimore: I do not think that it should be done secret- 
ly. It should be done openly. 


Mr. Waite: I go along with you completely. Whatever policy 
we adopt in the Orient, if it is adopted secretly, can be twisted 
and distorted by all the devices of dictatorship. 

| One of the main benefits of changing our program would come 
from the fact that millions of Chinese would recognize that we 
do stand decently and honestly for those things which we pro- 
claim. We should publicize this thing. We have now in China a 
huge network of radio stations which are still extant. We have 
_an OWI information service there. In changing our policy, we 
| should announce it to the broadest strata of the Chinese people, 
because only then can we encourage those groups who do want 
to reform, both in the Kuomintang and outside the Kuomin- 
_ tang, and give them strength. 


Mr. Lattimore: I go right along with you. It is not a question 
_of our dictating a prescription to the Chinese. If we ever get a 
democratic and progressive China, it will be done by the Chinese 
and not by advice or orders handed to them by either Russians 
or Americans. 
But the first thing is to get ourselves out of the mess. I think 
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that the Russians have no right to any kind of beachhead in 
China, unless they maintain it to counteract an American 
beachhead. I do not think that the Americans have any right to 
a beachhead in China, unless it is to counteract a Russian 
beachhead. They both ought to get out. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is very fine, but we have a beachhead 
and something beyond a beachhead. And the Russians, accord- 
ing to what has just been inferred by you, have not a beachhead. 
Suppose that the Americans should announce certain definite 
actions implying that they were going to get out. Suppose they 
do get out. Then, suppose, quite regardless of whether there is a 


vacuum and whether it is an artificial vacuum or not, the Rus- 
sians should step into China. What then? 


Mr. Lattimore: That is why I suggest a step-by-step with- 
drawal attached to a definite time calendar, because if the Rus- 
sians begin to come in as we start going out, we can stop going 
out, and we can come right in again. But we have to show good 
faith. If we are demanding that nobody intervene in China, we 
have to show good faith by ceasing our intervening. 


Mr. MacNair: With the Russians? 


Mr. Lattimore: With the Chinese, with the Russians, or with 
ourselves as well. 


Mr. Wuite: One of the prime steps in this whole question 
should be to reach an understanding with Russia and to let the 
Russians know, as well as the Chinese know, that we have given 
up the support of any right-wing or Fascist government in 
China, that we are withdrawing, and that America will watch 
with great interest and concern to see to it that no other power 
steps in to replace us when we withdraw. 

I believe an understanding with Russia is a prerequisite no 
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only in China but over the entire world. I believe that in China 
that understanding with Russia is more easily arrived at than at 
other places. I am convinced that, by arriving at the settlement 
of the China problem with Russia, we can do more there than 
any other place in the world to ameloriate our relations on a 
global scale. 


Mr. MacNair: Why are you so sure that the settlement or 
the reaching of an agreement with Russia, vis-A-vis China, is so 
easy? I do not say that I disagree with you, but I do not have the 

_ same degree of confidence which you manifest. Could you give 
us a little more explanation as to why you are so sure that it 
_ would be easy? Russia has not been noticeably easy to agree, on 
all the affairs in Europe. Why would you say it would be here? 


Mr. Larrimore: I want to cut in on White there. I want to 
point out that this question of the Kuomintang, which is an 


_ American agency, and a Chinese Communist party, which may 
' or may not be a Russian agency, is to a large extent unrealistic. 


_ China has an enormous frontier with Russia—much bigger than 
» our American-Canadian frontier. 
t 


Mr. MacNarr: Granted. 


Mr. Larrimore: Therefore, Russia is always going to be an 
i influence in China’s politics, directly or indirectly. China can get 
“engineering help and financial help and know-how and tech- 
-nicians from no other country except America. The Russians are 
in no position to take it on. America will thus always be an influ- 
ence in China, too. Therefore, White is right when he says that 
we have to come to an understanding with Russia. 


Mr. MacNair: I am entirely in agreement with that, but I 
want to know how and why he is so optimistic about the ease 
with which we are going to come to such an understanding. 
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Mr. Wuite: I do not believe that it is an easy thing. Nothing 
one does with Russia ever comes easy. It will be easier, though, 
to come to this understanding if we approach the whole problem 
with clean hands. Our hands are dirty now. 

Let me give you some specific reasons why I believe we could 
make that agreement with Russia. One is that the Chinese Com- 
munist party is not an agent of Moscow. The Chinese Com- 
munist party is an independent organ, which would, I believe, 
back up that stand. I do not believe that it wants Russian 
domination any more than we do. 


Mr. MacNarr: In other words, you would argue that the 
Communists are no more controlled, say, by Moscow than Nan- 
king is controlled by Washington? 


Mr. Wars: Frankly, I should say much less. I should go on 
to say that since the Communists have no bureau (as some of the 
other Communist parties of the world act as bureaus of Moscow), 
since they are independent, the Russians have no other way of 
making their influence felt in China except by direct armed in- 
tervention. The Russians are tired; they are weary of war; they 
fought too long. They would not want to assume the burden, 
which is huge even for us, of stepping into China. 


Mr. Lattimore: I agree with that, but you are overlooking 
another important point—the practical politics of China itself. 
At the present time, the Kuomintang is nominally campaigning 
against the Communists. Actually it is conducting armed war- 
fare against any and every democratic tendency in China. 


Mr. MacNair: You should repeat that statement, Lattimore. 
That is one of the most important phases of this whole struggle. 
Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Lattimore: The Kuomintang is conducting an armed 
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struggle against any and every democratic tendency or party in 
China, not only against the Chinese Communists, although it is 
talking only about the Communists. 
The result is that all kinds of middle-of-the-road people are 
being driven over to the Communist side; and, as White said a 
while ago, there is a danger that we drive the whole thing into 
the arms of Russia. 


Mr. Waite: And not only China but the rest of Asia as well. 


Mr. Lattimore: And not only that, but also if we stop doing 
this, and if the Russians were to start doing it, then all these 
people would fall away from the Communists, and they would 

come back to an anti-Communist and anti-Russian position. 
_ The Russians would be in a much worse mess than we are today; 
_and I think that the Russians have enough sense to see it. 


Mr. Wuirte: I do not believe that the Russians would come 
. into China except on the direct invitation of the Chinese Com- 
munist party, unless the way were well prepared for them 
politically. I do not believe that the Chinese Communist party 
_at the present moment—and I repeat, at the present moment— 
'would do that or would even consider doing that. The Chinese 
Communist party would turn to Russia for aid and invite the 
' Russians in only if American aid to the Kuomintang were to be 
increased or continued at the same level it is fowing right now. 
If they are driven to the wall, if they are overwhelmed by 
American tanks and guns and supplies, by American credits, 
then I believe that they would turn and invite Russia in. 
Our present policy will thus almost inevitably force the Com- 
munists to turn to Russia and thus bring Russia into China, 
where it is at present playing a rather passive role. 


Mr. MacNair: I agree with what you say, and I would like to 
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know what you both, White and Lattimore, as, shall we say, 
“old China hands” (even if you are not so old as Methuselah), 
would think of the possibility of the United States’ saying (in 
the light of its past as a leader in the practice of liberalization of 
thought and action), instead of backing the confessed reaction- 
ary Kuomintang, saying, ““Very well, we will throw our side to 
the Communists of northern China, on the basis that the Com- 
munists are actually doing and not talking about the things 
which the United States has been long advocating for the Chi- 
nese people—in other words, bringing in democracy.” 


Mr. Lattimore: I would not go along with you on that. I do 
not think that we can ever get an independent, much less a 
democratic and progressive, China so long as politics in China 
consists of any foreign nation backing any internal Chinese 
politics. 


Mr. Waite: Correct. 


Mr. Lattimore: They have to work out their own politics. 
At the present time we should remember what has occurred 
more than once in the history of China and the Far East. At 
previous periods of crisis, in 1898, when we formulated the Open 
Door, and again in 1922, when we had the Washington Confer- 
ence, we took the lead in getting an international concurrence 
about holding the ring in the Far East, preventing encroach- 
ment, preserving the territorial integrity of China and giving 
China a chance to make her own progress politically. I want to 
repeat that that China will never make progress politically un- 
less she makes her own progress. 

And I think that right now is the time when we should call in 
other nations and hold a conference about China, with the par- 
ticipation of the Chinese. 
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_ Mr. MacNarr: Very well! 

Apparently we have agreed to disagree, as has often happened 
in connection with the Rounp Taste. We are all three long-time 
students, or at least fairly long-time students, of the China prob- 
‘lem. But much as we disagree, regarding certain aspects of the 
present-day situation in China and United States’ policy con- 
nected therewith, we do agree that the only feasible out to the 
present impasse in China is the calling of a regional conference 

within the framework of the United Nations and in conjunction 
with the representatives of the Chinese people—not a conference 
which is going to be held without the conference and participa- 
‘tion of the Chinese people—in order to attempt a settlement of 
‘the China problem which will remove the danger of another 
‘world war and bring about a truly united, strong, independent, 
and democratic China. 


| | 
| és 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 

entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Rounp TaBLeE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Is America, in your opinion, dealing with China at the present tim: 
on the merits of the problems of China itself? What is the basis o 
American Far Eastern policy? What has been historically America’ 
role in China? Is this the role which America is assuming today 
What is happening in China today? 


. What are the results of this present Chinese policy? Has it failed 
Is America actually intervening? To what extent? What is the effec 
on civil war in China? Do you agree with the speakers that, whateve 
the objective, American support of the Chiang government is re 
sulting in all independent democratic groups being driven to th 
Communist side and the Communist group to Russian influence 


. Should the United States, in your opinion, pull out of China? Ai 
once? In planned stages? Should General Marshall be recalled? Car 
this country withdraw? Do you think that Russia will step in i 
America withdraws? Is American action today based on this fear: 
Is Russia intervening in China at the present time? 


. Are we fighting a war with Russia in China? Can the United State: 
rely on the Chiang government as a source of strength in case of war! 
Are American and Russian interests in conflict in China? How can, a: 
White suggests, a basis of agreement between Russia and the Unitec 
States be worked out in regard to the problems of China? What steps 
do you think the United States should take? Immediate? Long-run: 
Discuss. 


. Is China being used as a “‘pawn” in the balance-of-power syste 

without regard for the wishes of the Chinese people? Who can spea 
for the Chinese people? How can a Chinese democratic system b 
built? Do you agree that it must come from within China itsel 
with Chinese leadership and without foreign intervention? 


. What are the basic social and economic problems which must b 
solved in China? What is the program of the Kuomintang group 
The Communists? The Democratic League? How are these bein 
carried out? 


. Would you support the calling of a regional conference within t 
framework of the United Nations to attempt a settlement of t 
China problem? Who should be included at such a conference? Wh 
type of policy should it recommend? What role should the Unit 
States take? 
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